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like those of Spencer and Haeckel, were built upon three or four very abstract 
principles, none of which was original to the period itself. The 'Back to 
Kant' movement issued largely in philological criticism; theory of knowledge, 
in the hands of various types of positivists, was anti-metaphysical; and the 
most fruitful writers spent themselves upon the history of philosophy or upon 
special inquiries in aesthetics, psychology, and ethics'. Religion, more perhaps 
than ever before in history, was regarded with indifference, and in art the ideaj 
of 'Art for art's sake' showed a morbid isolation from realities. Unified 
practical ideals were almost equally lacking. Individual freedom came to 
mean lack of restraint with no positive ideal of self-realization. ■ Plans for 
social betterment went little beyond improvement of sanitation. The 
amassing of capital and the increase of technical efficiency serve only to il- 
lustrate the spiritual poverty of a period that could regard them as ideals. It 
was a period in which ends were dominated by means; persons were the slaves 
of things. 

The inevitable consequences were pessimism and decadence, the spiritual 
nausea with which the age contemplated its own deformity. But many signs 
indicate that this period is past. In art particularly, the freest of all intellec- 
tual activities, realism, by exhibiting the ugliness of an age without ideals, has 
contributed to its downfall, and realism itself seems likely to be displaced by an 
art with more positive ideals. In philosophy, also, one can perceive a renewed 
interest in classical German idealism and tentative efforts toward more sys- 
tematic studies. As yet these efforts have produced compromises rather than 
solutions but they mark a beginning. They inspire the hope that the alter- 
native between person and thing, between causality by the aggregation of 
elements and creative synthesis, is to be boldly faced. 

George H. Sabine. 
The University of Missouri. 

An Introduction to Ethics. For Training Colleges. By G. A. Johnston, 
Lecturer in Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, and Lecturer in 
Ethics in the Glasgow Training College. London, Macmillan & Co., 1915. 
—pp. x, 254. 

This book is a short, popular summary of the main points in ethics, ap- 
proached first from the psychological standpoint, and later as problems in 
systematic ethics. Part I, entitled, "The Groundwork of Character," out- 
lines and illustrates the psychological laws operative in the development of 
the moral life, discussing specifically the influence of heredity, physical and 
social environment, instincts, emotions, sentiments, the self, the will, and 
conscience. Part II, "The Realization of Character in Vocation," discusses 
moral criteria and standards, motives and sanctions of conduct, the places of 
duty and pleasure in the moral life, the virtues, and moral institutions. The 
material for the book has been drawn from a variety of sources.' Among 
contemporary writers the influence of Dewey, Tufts, McDougall, Hobhouse, 
Westermarck, Baldwin, Rashdall, G. E. Moore, Royce, Muirhead, James, 
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Seth and John Watson is noticeable; while among the classical writers Aris- 
totle, Kant, Hegel, J. S. Mill, Spencer, and Green perhaps have contributed 
most. 

The author, however, is no mere eclectic. He has assimilated this material 
and presents a systematic and coherent ethics of his own. An idealistic meta- 
physics is implied; but this is kept in the background, and probably would not 
be observed by the beginner. Clarity and consistency is accordingly gained 
by reason of the fact that the author knows the philosophical implications of all 
that he says, while the beginner is not confused by subtleties for which he is 
unprepared. While the author states that the book is primarily designed for 
training colleges for teachers, and while he is careful to make clear by illus- 
tration and comment the application of ethics to teaching, and while the subject 
of moral education is touched upon, the work is by no means a mere pedagogical 
handbook, but a well written and scholarly introduction to ethics that ought 
to be equally valuable for college undergraduates and general readers. For a 
statement that is extremely elementary, the undersigned, though he does not 
agree with the author in every detail, believes this to be the best new text in 
ethics that he has seen for some years. 

William K. Wright. 
Dartmouth College. 

An Introduction to General Psychology. By Robert Morris Ogden. New 
York, Longmans, Green, and Co., 1914. — pp. xviii, 270. 
Professor Ogden's plan in writing this book has been to avoid discussion of 
the nervous system and the structure of sense organs, and to devote a compara- 
tively brief space to the discussion of sensation and of experimental results, in 
order to have more room for the treatment of topics which seem to him to 
possess broader significance and closer relation to other subjects than psy- 
chology. His book is further characterized by the adoption of the point of 
view of the Wurzburg School on imageless thought. In addition to sensations, 
images, and affections as conscious elements, thoughts, classified as notions 
and relations, are recognized. Directing tendencies are not merely posited 
as psychological factors, but play a part in the author's philosophical position, 
which is interactionism. The purposive activity of mind, he maintains, acts 
directly upon matter. There is a Cartesian reminiscence in the following 
statements. "The problem of mind as interacting with a body of energy does 
not necessarily mean a loss or gain in this finite quantity, since we need only 
assume for mind a peculiar capacity to direct energies toward definite ends" 
(page 212). 

No doubt there are not a few teachers of psychology whose needs will be 
met by a textbook written from this point of view. The reviewer must confess 
that she is not among their number. Although a modern textbook should 
indeed make some reference to the problems of imageless thought and de- 
termining tendencies, it is doubtful whether these problems are yet sufficiently 
worked out to be given the position which Professor Ogden's discussion accords 



